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A TALE OF THE TIME OF CATHERINE I. | steps of Penrhyn Clifford southward. A few pre- 
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Leaving Feodora amidst her experiences of the | It is not our intention to usurp the pen of the 
domestic serfdom of Russia, it is time to take up | historian, and narrate minutely and consecutively 
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the events which were crowding together on the 
narrow stage of the Crimea. It is enough to re- 
mind-our readers that at the time to which this 
narrative reaches back, the unscrupulous ambition 
of Catherine, aided by the bold suggestions of her 
minister and general, Potemkin, was hurrying on 
the final conquest and annexation of a country 
“ without which,” to use the words of a writer of 
that period, “ they could not hope to realize their 
plans against the Turkish empire; and the 
possession whereof would probably be sufficient 
to compensate the failure of those plans.” 

In pursuance of these political designs, . the 
empress had succeeded in compelling the Ottoman 
Porte to acknowledge the independence of Crimean 
Tartary, while, at the same time, she had virtually 
assumed the protectorate of that unhappy country, 
and placed on its throne a khan, or sovereign, 
Schagin Gheray—a prince described as being of a 
mild and open disposition, but of imbecile charac- 
ter, who, far from suspecting the ultimate designs 
of Russia, made a more ostentatious display of his 
attachment, and even vassalage, than was suited 
either to his position or to the character of the 
people whom he pretended to govern. He even 
descended so far as to accept a captain’s commis- 
sion in the empress’s body guards. 

These proceedings, writes the historian just 
quoted, “ were ill to be borne by a high-spirited 
people, who had in all ages considered liberty as 
the most invaluable of human blessings. The 
means used by Russia to gain a strong party in 
the country to support their khan, could only 
reach to a limited portion of the people; but a 
great majority were highly dissatisfied, and wished 
to be again governed by their own princes, in 
their own way. They likewise preferred a con- 
nexion with the Ottomans, with whom they had 
been so long united, who were of the same reli- 
gion, and m conjunction with whom they had 
partaken of so much glory and spoil in war, to 
the newly formed union with a nation which, 
besides being Christian, they had been in the 
habit, through many ages, of regarding either 
with contempt or enmity. 

“The discontented party were encouraged and 
supported by the Tartars of the Kuban, as well as 
the Nogais, and even by some of the more distant 
nations er tribes of that people, who could not but 
be alarmed at the manner in which Russia was 
spreading her influence and authority on all sides, 
and apprehensive ef beeoming victims to her 
power and designs in their turn. “Nor will it be 
imagined that the Porte itself did not secretly 
encourage the ill-disposition of this people to 
Russia and to her khan. 

“ The troubles in the Crimea had thus risen to 
a high pitch. The revolted Tartars had elected a 
new Khan,” (Selim Gheray.) “A _ civil war 
ensued. That beautiful and lately populous coun- 
try became a scene of desolation and blood. 
Schagin was ‘worsted, and his party at length 
reduced almost to nothing. 

“This,” writes our historian, “was the very 
state of thigs which Russia undoubtedly wished, 
and had all along sought for. She had now a 
pretence for sending her forces into the Crimea to 
support what she represented as the real prince, 
against rebels and an usurper. The consequences 
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were easily foreseen. The Tartars, torn to pieces 
among themselves, notwithstanding the aid they 
received from without, were little able to with- 
stand the regular forces and unabated exertions of 
the Russians. In these circumstances they turned 
their eyes and directed their hopes to the Porte, 
as to their last refuge.” 

We shall not pursue these historical notices 
further, nor trace how, step by step, the guilty 
ambition of Russian rulers has led on to the con- 
vulsions which, even while we write, have shaken 
Europe from its extremities to its centre, and 
been attended with innumerable miseries. Un- 
happily, the history of almost every nation is for 
the most part a history of guilty ambition, and 
seems to be written in blood as we read it: anda 
voice whispers to the patriotic Englishman who 
dips his pen in virtuous indignation to record and 
hold up to scorn the miserable pretences under 
cover of which other nations have trampled on the 
liberties and rights of the weak and defenceless, 
“Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye?” Yea, “let him that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone.” Meanwhile, painful 
as it is to dwell on such records of depravity, the 
Christian may rejoice in the assurance that, amidst 
all the mutations of kingdoms and struggles for 
earthly dominion, the time is hastening on, and is 
being even advanced by these very events, when 
the kingdom of peace and righteousness shall be 
established on the earth, unvexed by war or 
tumults, and over which the angry waves of 
human dissension shall never roll. Ah, reader! 
may he who writes and he who reads be found 
worthy of being admitted a denizen of that glorious 
community. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
BATCHESARAL, 

THE season was summer, even the fiercest of the 
dog-days ; the time was two hours before sun-set ; 
the place was the city of Batchesarai. The day 
had been sultry, almost beyond enduranee; but as 
evening approached, a faint breeze from the west 
had somehow worked its way through the inter- 
vening defiles of the mountains into the valley of 
the Dshurk-su; and while it gently moved the 
leaves and slender branches of the tall poplars 
which fringed the river, it fanned also the fevered 
cheek and brow of Penrhyn Clifford, who at that 
hour emerged from the interior court of the 
palace of the khan, Schagin Gheray, and, passing 
through the spacious outer court, entered the city. 

The scene which presented itself would not have 
been devoid of interest to a stranger who, casting 
a glance upwards, must have been struck with the 
strange and grotesque forms assumed by high and 
precipitous cliffs on either side of the deep valley, 
or rather defile, in which the ancient city is 
nestled, and which a slight exercise of fancy might 
mould into romantic associations. Here, for in- 
stance, hundreds of feet above the valley, and over- 
hanging the human hive of bustle and commerce, 
rises a formidable tower, or the appearance of it, 
apparently of solid masonry, and looking like the 
work of former ages, threatening in its fall to 
destroy the city it was once intended to defend. 
Farther on is an immense obelisk, which may be 
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supposed to have been reared to commemorate 
some glorious victory over barbarian invaders. 
In one place, imagination would be at no loss to 
trace the outline of a theatre ; and, at another, the 
crumbling ruins of a heathen temple. Every- 
where, the rugged cliffs on either side leave but 
scant room between them for the habitations of 
men; and the streets of Batchesarai, necessarily 
accommodating themselves to its confined site, as 
well as in accordance with the plans of oriental 
cities, are narrow and crooked. 

On the afternoon of which we write, however, 
there was no want of activity in Batchesarai. 
The same cool breeze which had probably invited 
Clifford to leave his apartment in the palace, had 
also crowded the ill-paved streets with a numerous 
and mixed throng of passengers, prominent among 
whom were groups of Russian soldiers, chaffering 
in broken language, but not the less loudly for 
that, with Tartar shopkeepers, who in open 
booths carried on their manual operations and 
exposed their goods for sale. Here, for instance, 
stood a high-cheek-boned native, in wide trowsers 
and cylindrical fur cap, with naked arms, ladling 
out of a huge copper caldron a species of stewed 
mutton into deep wooden platters or bowls, for 
the delectation of his customers. In the next 
booth might be seen a baker kneading his dough, 
and preparing it for the oven by strewing it with 
caraway or other aromatic seeds, while the odour 
of the newly-baked bread on his board spread 
a pleasant fragrance around. ‘Then, again, in 
another narrow booth, a fellow artist in edibles 
was placing small lumps of meat on wooden 
skewers, which an assistant was roasting over a 
charcoal fire. 

Elsewhere, in the confined space allotted for 
buying and selling, were booths of cutlers, shoe- 
makers, cobblers, tailors, and other artisans, with 
occasionally shops of higher pretensions, in which 
were exposed for sale jewellery, or the produce of 
eastern looms, in rich silks and fine linen; but 
these were few and far between. 

At one time the traffic was interrupted, and the 
foot passengers were thrust aside, by the transit 
of a myrza, or Tartar chieftain on a splendid 
steed, and accompanied or followed by his train of 
attendants in their picturesque costume. On 
these, as they passed, the soldiers of the czarina 
cast glances of insolent defiance, and uttered loud 
jests, not probably the less offensive that they were 
spoken in an unknown tongue. 

“ Dog, and son of a dog,” exclaimed a mounted 
Tartar, on one such occasion, when provoked be- 
yond endurance by the insulting gestures of a 
Muscovite, “I will endure it no longer ;” and 
spurring his horse into the midst of the group, he 
raised his hand, and with a rash but powerful blow 
from one of his pistols, felled the offender to the 
ground. 

The punishment was as unexpected as it was 
severe ; and while the comrades of the stunned 
and wounded soldier, cowed by the suddenness of 
the attack, rapidly dispersed themselves, the caval- 
cade passed on amidst the approving murmurs of 
the spectators. 

The whole transaction had passed so quickly, 
that our young Englishman, though only a few 
paces off, could scarcely have interposed, even 


' though he had been inclined to thrust himself into 
the quarrel. He sprang forward, however, ere 
the horseman had disappeared, and raising the 
' prostrate Russian, called the other soldiers to his 
aid. 

| They obeyed the summons ; and the half-military 
| half-civil uniform of the young man, which denoted 
a diplomatic connexion with the court of their 
| empress—and perhaps also the recognition of his 
person—procured for him their submissive atten- 
tion and obedience. Chiding them sternly for 
their intentional disrespect towards the Tawtar 
noble, which had brought upon their comrade 
deserved punishment, and threatening to report 
them to their superior officer, Clifford commanded 
them to support the wounded man, and convey 
him to the Russian encampment outside the city. 
This done, and having satisfied himself that the 
blow, though rough, had not inflicted mortal 
injury, the Englishman pursued his former course, 
and was quickly out of sight; while the din of 
commerce, which had for a moment been inter- 
rupted, was again resumed. 

Tn tact, such occurrences as that above described 
were not unusual in the Tartar capital, at a time 
when it became daily more manifest that, under 
the guise of rendering assistance to the khan, in 
putting down the repeated insurrection of his dis- 
contented subjects, Russia was drawing closer 
and tighter the chain which was eventually to 
fetter what remained of liberty and independence 
in the country; and the Tartar nobles who were 
still faithful to Schagin Gheray were irritated 
and enraged at seeing their land overrun with 
hordes of semi-savage soldiery who assumed the 
bearing of conquerors rather than of allies. And 
it needed no far-sighted or second-sighted seer to 
discern that a storm was gathering in the political 
horizon which must soon burst with concentrated 
fury over the devoted country. 

Meanwhile, through the whole peninsula, society 
was disorganised and security destroyed. The 
rival khan, though compelled to retreat, was in 
safety, and augmenting his forces from the Cauca- 
sus; discontents everywhere prevailed ; a Russian 
army occupied the most fertile tract of the penin- 
sula; and predatory bands of Tartars, driven from 
their homes, their flocks consumed without recom- 
pence, and their houses or their tents made deso- 
late, sheltered themselves in the caverns and fast- 
nesses of their native mountains, watching for 
opportunities of retaliating on their oppressors, 
and cruelly revenging themselves on any who were 
so unhappy as to fall into their hands.. 

Into these scenes of confusion and turmoil 
Penrhyn Clifford had been unceremoniously thrust. 
Some months had passed since, with a light heart, 
a full purse, and a sufficient escort, he left his 
uncle’s house in St. Petersburg’, with despatches of 
unknown import, both to the general commanding 
the Russian forces in the Crimea, and the Russian 
ambassador in Batchesarai, as well as a more 

secret missive to the khan himself, the contents 
of which, of whatever nature, secured for him a 
| considerable degree of attention from Schagin 
| Gheray, so that apartments had been assigned to 
him in the palace, and servants appointed to give 
him their attendance. In an equal degree had 
these distinctions obtained for the young English 
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envoy the jealous suspicion of the swarms of Rus- 
sian officials who hung about the person of the 
enthralled khan; which seemed, however, to 
Penrhyn Clifford a matter of small importance, as 
none among them had authority to interfere with 
or direct his movements. 

For a time, the novelty of his situation amused 
the young agent, who, having no occupation, 
wisely employed himself in studying the language 
of the country, and in occasional excursions in the 
neighbourhood of the city, when they could be 
taken in safety, and sometimes without this pre- 
caution. Of late, however, time had begun to hang 
heavily on his hands; and he had impatiently 
waited either the further commands of the ezarina, 
which he had been directed to expect, or permission 
to return to St. Petersburg. Meanwhile, his 
character had gained maturity and strength. Cast 
upon his own resources, among strangers, and 
in a land where masterly violence was constantly 
to be apprehended, and over which lowered the 
political dangers and uncertainties we have en- 
deavoured to describe, Clifford had attained, in a | 
few months, the ready self-reliance which was | 
perhaps natural to him, but which, under other | 
circumstances, might never have been fully de- 
veloped. In short, the Penrhyn Clifford of July | 
in the Crimea, was in many respects a different | 
being from the Penrhyn Clifford of March in St. | 
Petersburg. 

At length, the expected instructions had arrived. | 
On the morning of the day to which our narrative | 
has reached, a packet had been put into his hands, 
the seals of which he eagerly broke. A letter | 
from his uncle, containing much good advice, and | 
particularly strong injunctions and entreaties to | 
avoid personal danger as far as might be, and also | 
to eschew political intrigues while employed in a 
civil capacity by the empress, with the expression 
of a hope that the termination of his mission 
would soon authorise his return to St. Petersburg, 
inclosed also an order on a certain Jewish banker 
in Batchesarai for a sum of money, which was 
welcome enough to our hero, who had found 
honour to be sufficiently expensive, and whose ex- | 
chequer the ezarina had not thought it necessary | 
to replenish. 

But the more important part of the despatch | 
was a long letter of minute instructions from 
Prince Potemkin, in which, to the young diplomatic 
agent’s unspeakable chagrin, he found thrust upon 
him the ignoble office uf a secret spy. It would 
not be necessary, even if it were in our power, to 
disclose the particular objects he was expected to 
accomplish ; it is enough that, however ignorant 
Penrhyn Clifford had before been of the ultimate 
designs of the Russian court with respect to the 
country and its unhappy khan, they now suffi- 
ciently revealed themselves to his comprehension, 
as to cause him to recoil from the perilous and 
degrading task set before him. The peril he might 
have despised ; but the degradation—well, he de- 
spised that also—too sincerely to stoop to earn its 
reward ; and, without waiting for second thoughts, 
he had, in a short note, returned, by the same 
courier who had brought the despatch, a petition | 
to be permitted to resign the office he held, or was | 
supposed to hold, in the court of Schagin Gheray. | 

We return from this explanatory digression, ; 











which will be found not unimportant in the pa 
ceeding narrative, to follow our young Englishman 
in the further progress of his evening’s walk. 


CHAPTER XL. 

MELCHIOR BEN ABRAIAM. 
In an interior apartment of a mean dwelling in 
one of the dirtiest, narrowest lanes of Batchesarai, 
sat a personage of middle age, in a costume assimi- 
lating to that of the native merchants, but in some 
trifling particulars more Asiatic, and with a coun- 
tenance indicative of Hebrew nationality, and yet 
more strongly marked by good-humoured open 
benevolence ; black-bearded he was; and between 
his lips he held the amber mouth-piece of a 
Turkish pipe, which filled the apartment with a 
fragrant odour. 

Melchior Ben Albraham—for thus we are per- 
mitted to designate the Jewish banker—was seated 
on the floor behind a low desk; and while with 
one hand he turned over the leaves of a heavy 
book before him, with the other he occasionally 
removed the pipe from his mouth, while uttering 
some such interjectional sentences as the following, 
to a young man who, at another desk, was wield- 
ing the pen of a ready writer :— 

“ Weary days are these on which we have fallen, 
Adonijah! Surely will it be with this unhappy 
land, as with Judah’ of old—‘ That which the 
palmer worm hath left, the locust hath eaten; and 
that which the locust hath left, hath the canker 
worm eaten; and that which the canker worm 
hath left, hath the caterpillar eaten.’ Scythians 
first; then Greeks; then came a mixed multitude 
of Goths, Huns, Cozars, and Polawzers; after 
these, the Genoese, to be succeeded by Tartars, to 
be subdued in their turn by Turks ; and now—’” 

** Nevertheless, my master,” presently responded 
the young scribe, “ have not those of our nation 
who inhabit Tchifout Kalchsi been permitted, 
amid all these changes, to dwell securely ?” 

“ Verily, thou sayest truly, Adonijah ; yet, had 
there been more on our barren rock to tempt the 
cupidity of invaders, surely our safety had been 
small.” 

“Thou forgettest, my master,” responded the 
young man, with some show of exultation, “ that 
by the strength of its position and the vigilance 
of our watchers, Tchifout Kalchsi may well be 
deemed impregnable.” 

“ Adonijah,” said the elder Jew, somewhat re- 
provingly, “it is thou who forgettest that it is 
written, that ‘except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.’ ” 

The young Jew bowed his head submissively, 
and for a few minutes there was silence, broken 
only by the movement of his pen. Presently, 
however, he looked up with something like an 
arch smile on his lips. 

“My gracious master, is it not written also, 
‘It is vain for you to rise up early, to sit up late, 
to eat the bread of sorrows ; for so he giveth his 
beloved sleep ?’”’ 

“Thou sayest rightly, good Adonijah,” said 
Melchior Ben Abraham; “and I am reproved. 
Nevertheless do I still say that these be troublous 
times for us; and it is a wary course we have to 


take. First comes our unfortunate khan, under 
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whose shadow we might have hoped to dwell 
safely as heretofore; and he prays us to furnish 
him with thousands of silver, which from gratitude 
we may not withhold, though our chance of receiving 
either principal or interest, thou knowest is small. 
Then comes a fierce Tartar sheik, or myrza, who 














re to 


nder 


laughs to scorn our protestations and excuses, and 

romises to pay back in flocks and herds when the 
Sennetien are expelled and the young khan, 
Selim, seated on the throne, and threatens ven- 
geance against our peaceful community if his de- 
mand be not met. Then come the impoverished 
and destitute, good Adonijah, whom the cruelties 
of these wrathful days have crushed, and trampled 
| in the mire of affliction re 

“* Blessed is he that considereth the poor; the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble,’”’ inter- 
posed Adonijah; “and when didst thou, my 
master, turn away thine ear from the cry of the 
desolate ? ” 

“IT meant not, Adonijah to ask for thy praise,” 
replied Melchior: “ yea, verily, is it a godlike 
command, which, as I have heard, the Nazarene 
uttered, ‘When thou doest thine alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.’ 
Yet, Adonijah, are these sons of Zeruiah too many 
and too masterful for us; and not the least those 
of the north, who, coming in upon us like a flood, 
are like to destroy and devour the fruit from above 
and the root from beneath, swine as they are.” 

“ Melchior, my master!” 

“Yea, Adonijah; bring they not their bank 
assignats, and ery, ‘ Gold, gold, Jew, gold,’ and 
curse us to our face when we demand lawful and 
modest discount for taking their dirty and de- 
preciated currency off their hands. And yet may 
we not offend them, for——” 

At this moment a step was heard in the outer 
apartment, or rather booth, of the money-ex- 
changer, which caused him to pause in his com- 
plaints, while, with a noiseless motion, the young 
scribe drew aside a small curtain. which concealed 
a lattice of wire, through which he reconnoitred 
the intruder. 

“It is the young English Nazarene from the 
palace,” he said, in a low tone, and with an 
apparent knowledge of the visitor, which would 
have gone far to prove this not to have been his 
first visit to the Jewish banker: an inference con- 
firmed by the words of Melchior Ben Abraham :— 

“ He is a goodly youth and honourable, though, 
as thou sayest, a Nazarene ; admit him, Adonijah.” 

Accordingly, the latch flew up, the door opened, 
and enter—Penrhyn Clifford, to whom the Jew, 
after the manner of the easterns, and in the ordi- 
nary Tartar dialect :— 

“ Salim—Peace be with thee, O friend.” 

“And with thine house,” responded Penrhyn, 
with becoming gravity, proffering at the same time 
to the banker, the document he had found inclosed 
in his uncle’s letter. 

With equal gravity did Melchior Ben Abraham 
receive it into his hand, laying aside his pipe ; and 
with much deliberation did he appear to scrutinize 
every word and letter it contained. 

“Tt is well,” he presently said; “the order is 
sufficient, and the names are of weight and 
authority ; but thou perceivest that many days 
are yet unfulfilled-——” 














—— 





“ T know what you would say, my father,” said 
Clifford, adopting as well as he was able the 
oriental form of speech, as well as the dialect of 
the banker ; “ but it matters not; deduct what is 
right for usage.” 

“Nay, my son; I meant not that,” said Mel- 
chior; “thou shalt have thy monies in full tale 
and weight. If thou art he whom I suppose, I 
owe thee more than thou thinkest: and why 
should there be a petty merchandise of time be- 
tween me and thee?” 

So saying, the banker handed the scrap of paper 
to his clerk, who, disappearing for the space of a 
few minutes, during which time the banker re- 
sumed his pipe, soon returned with the sum Clif- 
ford required, in gold mohurs; and, with the ex- 
penditure of few words, the transaction was con- 
cluded to the satisfaction at least of our hero. 

The unexpected liberality of the Jew, however, 
and the unknown obligation he had just expressed, 
as well, perhaps, as the kindliness of his aspect, 
emboldened the young Englishman to ask an 
explanation of his words. 

“Tt is a small thing that thou askest, my son,” 
returned Melchior; “and thou shalt hear. But 
art thou not he who not many days since essayed 
to enter through the gates of Tchifout Kalchsi, 
and wert, as a stranger, refused admittance ?”’ 

“Tt is even so, my father,” said Penrhyn. 

“ Alas, that the insecurity of these evil days 
should forbid us to entertain strangers,” said the 
Jew: “not now a stranger, but as a friend, shalt 
thou, if thou wilt, enter Tchifout Kalchsi. That 
is,’ added Melchior, hastily, and with proud 
humility, if thou wilt not disdain a Jew’s hospi- 
tality, or fear to be seen in company with one of 
the despised nation from whom the face of Elohim 
is turned in anger.’’ A gleam of sadness over- 
cast the fine features of the Hebrew as he closed 
the depreciatory sentence ; and Clifford was affect- 
ed even to tears when Melchior, as though un- 
conscious of the presence of the young English- 
man, rose to his feet, and, lifting his hands and 
eyes upwards, broke out into the supplicatory 
prayer, the purport of which, though uttered in 
the language in which it was first penned, was, 
by the mournful tone and the streaming eyes of 
the petitioner, easily interpreted and explained to 
the listener, as being one of the chants of the 
psalmist of Israel bemoaning the apparent aban- 
donment and banishment of the once favoured 
people of heaven. 

For a moment or two the suppliant stood rapt 
in silent sadness as he ended his prayer ; and then, 
resuming his former demeanour, he again ad- 
dressed himself to his young visitor. 

“ Wilt thou, O Nazarene, tread the streets of 
the city by the side of the despised Jew? ” 

“Wherefore should I not, my father?” said 
the Englishman ; “ and why should Jew or Chris- 
tian contemn and despise his brother of the dust ? 
Hath not God made of one blood all nations that 
dwell on the face of the earth?” 

“Good young Nazarene, truly thou sayest well,” 
exclaimed Melchior Ben Abraham; “and thou 
shalt be my guest. Adonijah,’ he continued, 
turning to his scribe, “ evening draws on; thou 
wilt bar and bolt as is thy wont. Alas! who 
knoweth how soon the day may be when bars and 
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bolts will be of small avail against violent and 
bloody men!” 

And with little more delay, save that the 
banker withdrew for a short space, and returning 
with a massy key, which he concealed within his 
garments—thus proving that if bars and bolts 
were left to the care and discretion of Adonijah, 
he himself maintained a wise supervision over 
locks and keys—he passed out into the street, 
followed by Penrhyn Clifford; and led the way 
through the narrow streets of the city, and by 
the banks of the Dshurk-su, until they reached 
the comparatively open country. 


THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
A PICTURE AUCTION. 
Ir would seem that the words, “To be sold by 


auction,” are a definitive sentence of judgment | 
2 : 7 “tage 
recorded against everything tangible and transfer- 


able, which has a value in human estimation—a 
sentence liable to be carried into execution at any 
moment, at the instigation of circumstances over 
which the possessors of material wealth have no 
control. Except money itself, every exchange- 
able commodity is dragged in its turn before the 
rough tribunal of bidders, with the auctioneer for 
president, and subjected to examination and valua- 
tion according to its intrinsic worth. The auction- 
room is the sole court of justice in which every 
man may return a verdict for himself. Here 
special pleading goes for nothing, and the opinion 
of counsel is not worth a fig’s fee ; the question in 


hand must be decided upon its own merits, and if 
these be small, or none at all, woe to the prime 
mover in the business, who has the fees of the 
court to pay. 

Time was when the auction-room was a place of 
fashionable resort, a kind of morning lounge or 
promenade used as a rendezvous by persons of dis- 


tinction. That era has passed away, and auction- 
eers now hold their levees for the stern purpose of 
business alone. If there be any exception to this 
rule, it is “ Christie’s,” which, as many of our read- 
ers know, is situated in a still fashionable locality, 
close to St. James’s Square, and is frequented by 
connoisseurs and amateurs of the first rank, as 
well as by dealers and speculators possessing the 
best judgment and the longest purses. 

And, in truth, Christie’s may boast of more 


attractions for the lovers of what is beautiful and | 


rare in art than any other place, whether public 


institution or private collection, accessible either | 
All the master- | 


by purchase or particular favour. 
pieces of the first painters of ow own country, and 


an immense proportion of those of the continental | 


nations, seem destined to pass through Christie's 
on their way from one proprietor to another, at 
one time or another. What is more, accumula- 
tions of treasures of this kind are frequently to be 


seen there, which the curious have never had, and | 


will in all probability never again have, the oppor- 
tunity. to behold. This fact is well known and 
appreciated among those who have a love for the 
arts, and hence it is that on a view-day the great 
room at Christie’s will sometimes present an as- 
semblage of well-nigh all the artistic talent and 
critical knowledge of the metropolis. For our 





own part, we may confess that we owe what know- 
ledge we possess of English art more to these 
auction-room exhibitions than to the store of 
private collectors or the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy. It is one thing to judge of an artist by 
isolated pictures exhibited at intervals, and another 
thing to see his entire works, or the best part of 
them, with all his sketches and unfinished pro- 
ductions, gathered in one room after his death. 
It is often at the sale of his collected works and 
drawings that the real strength of a deceased 
artist is known for the first time. The sketches 


‘and water-colours of Mulready, when seen at 
| Christie’s, took the whole town by storm. 


The 
collection of Lord de Tabley, at the same place, 
impressed hundreds for the first time with the 
stupendous powers of Turner. The same thing 
has occurred with regard to numbers of our first 
painters, as well as to many of less note, who were 
never fairly appreciated until they had ceased their 
labours. 

On a day of sale, the company at Christie’s is of 
a very mixed class. When the aristocracy pur- 
chase by auction they do it by deputy, and the 
room is filled by agents and dealers intent on 
business, with a few stragglers and idlers locking 
on. The rapidity of the proceedings is generally 
in the imverse ratio of the value of the goods sold. 
It is a fatal blunder in a proprietor to send wares 
of small value to such a market; it is like setting 
small-beer before guests accustomed to champagne; 
and let the auctioneer labour as he may, the 
company will resent the affront in a significant 
and practical way. 

We happen to enter on a day when a choice 
collection is selling, and agents and speculators 
are in attendance from far and near. A small 
grey-looking sea-piece is on the revolving easel, 
and the porter is turning it round slowly, that all 
may see it. 

“What shall I say for the Vanderveld, gent'e- 
men? will you: give me a price? Two hundred, 
shall I say ?”’ 

A voice says “ sixty.” 

“Sixty guineas—thank you—five—seventy— 
five—eighty—eighty guineas.” 

* A hundred ’’—from another part of the room. 

* And twenty,” from the first bidder. 

“ A hundred and twenty guineas—thank you.” 

Now ensues a cross fire from the “ north and 
south side,” the batteries returning shot for shot, 
the auctioneer turning his head in a lively way at 
each explosion, to watch the return bullet. At 
length there is a sudden halt at one hundred and 
ninety guineas; and with the gentlest tap, as 
though the little ivory hammer had dropped acci- 
dentally from its position between the second aud 
third fingers, the Vanderveld is knocked down to 


‘ 


| the last bidder, and disappears. 


“ Off the Coast, by J. M. W. Turner ;” and with 
the words all eyes are directed to the easel. 
There we see the live billows leaping and dashing 
beneath a dark thunder-cloud; a smack in the 
foreground is struck by a sudden squall, under 
which she heels over almost to her keel, while all 
hands are busy in lowering the broad sheet which 
flaps and flutters in the gale. In the far distance, 
miles away from the black cloud overhead, the 


| sun is shining in a broad stream of light, and a 
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whole fleet of craft of all kinds are lying at anchor | 
under the battlemented fort of a large city, whose | 


quaint towers and turrets speck the sky with 
streaks of dazzling light. The whole scene is so 
real, that you hush your breath as you gaze on it, 
and wonder for a moment that you do not hear 
the dash of the billows, the hoarse ery of the sea- 


hear, is the question— 

“Shall I say a thousand guineas for this, 
rentlemen ? ” 

After a pause of a few moments, a voice is heard 
offering five hundred, when the auctioneer politely 
states that he is open to nothing less than the 
sum he has proposed, as he has already a bidding 
from a nobleman, of a thousand pounds. 

“ Guineas, then,” from a grey-haired man on a 
bench, whose eyes are fixed on his catalogue. 

Yet, the “Turner” does not stop there, but 
after a few more advances is finally knocked down 
at twelve hundred and fifty guineas. 

This is followed by other masterpieces of various 
value, among which is one by Teniers for six hun- 
dred pounds, one by Ostade for eleven hundred, a 
Constable for four hundred, and a work by a living 
artist, who is present in the room, and who sees it 
knocked down for one hundred and eighty, having 
sold it fifteen years ago for seventy, to his com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Happy is considered the painter who lives to 
witness such a substantial proof of his reputation. 
It is in art as in other things—the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
Men of the finest genius have given their days to 
labour and their nights to study, and yet have 
won only a posthumous reputation. The most 
faithful landseape-painter Britain can boast was 
Patrick Nasmyth, whose works yielded him, when 
living, about the wages of a boot-closer, and since 
his death have realised hundreds under the ham- 
mer. It was the same with poor O’Connor, who 
painted for the dealers for whatever they would 
give, or for the pawnbrokers for whatever they 
would lend, but who was no sooner dead than his 
pictures rose in value two thousand per cent. 
and enriched the patrons who had half starved 
him. The reverse of this takes place sometimes ; 
and we have known men who have been puffed 
and bolstered into notoriety during their lives, 
whose works have sunk into contempt within a 
few years after their death, and are now no longer 
sought after. 

The assembly at Christie’s, like that at most 
other auction-rooms, varies in character with the 
character of the goods to be disposed of. Much 
valuable property, distinct from the productions of 
the artist, is annually sold in this celebrated room. 
The quantity of the precious metals which, in the 
shape of family plate, jewellery, and trinkets, here 
passes under the hammer, is anything but a trifle. 
On the days when plate is to be sold, the rostrum 
of the auctioneer is surrounded by a characteristic 
coneourse—the men of metal and money, mostly 
ot the Hebrew race—who generally manage to 
divide the business of the day between themselves. 
A stranger in want of a particular lot will best 
attain his object by employing one of these privi- 
leged classes to purchase it for him, paying him 
his commission for the trouble. 


We remember being witness to a ludicrous scene 
which occurred here on one of the plate-selling 
days some few years ago. A rather fussy-looking 


| elderly dame had pushed her way through the 


| throng, and taken her seat immediately under the 


| rostrum, where she sat for some time unmoved by 
" | the swaying of the crowd and a fire of sarcastic 
men, and the howling of the blast. What you do | 


remarks levelled against her. An hour passed 
thus, and as she had bid for nothing, the company 
began to speculate aloud as to what her intentions 
might be. The mystery was explained by her 
suddenly lifting up her voice in bidding for a par- 
ticular lot. It appeared that she had set her heart 
upon a silver tea-pot of old-fashioned model and 
half-gallon capacity, and was determined to have 
it. Plate being always sold by the ounce, it was 
put up at five shillings. 

“ Five and a penny,” said a dealer. 

“ Six shillings,” said the old dame. 

“ Six and a penny,” said the first bidder. 

“ Seven shillings,” retorts she. 

** Well, seven and a penny,” says her opponent 
once more. 

“ Eight shillings,” she replies, as loud as before. 

“ Let the lady have it, by all means,” said the 
dealer, and to the lady it was accordingly knocked 
down. 

“What name, ma’am ?” asks the auctionecr’s 
clerk. 

“Oh, never mind the name. I'll take it and 
pay for it.” 

* You cannot take it now, ma’am; we do not 
know the exact weight.” 

“What signifies the weight to you? give me 
the pot, it’s mine, and take your eight shillings 
out of that” —offering a sovereign. 

This proposition was received with a general 
roar of laughter, in which it was difficult not to 
join. The simple dame had imagined that she was 
going to carry off a tea-pot, weighing from twenty- 
five to thirty ounces, at a cost to herself of eight 
shillings. The real state of the case was civilly 
explained to her by the clerk at the desk, but she 
was extremely slow of understanding, and it was 
some time before she was made sensible of the 
figure she cut among the business agents by whom 
she was surrounded, who made the most of the 
dilemma into which she had bungled, and enjoyed 
the joke not a little. She gathered herself up, 
and in a downcast way shuffled out of the room, 
while the lot was put up again, to be knocked 
down for six and threepence—per ounce. 

Though the London auctioneer, like his prototype 
in the country, takes out a licence for the sale of 
all kinds of property—and it can be of no conse- 
quence to him what kind of property he sells—yet 
it happens, from some cause or other, that most 
auctioneers obtain a more or less exclusive kind 
of practice. Thus one, like the late George Robins, 
| sells estates and landed property ; another, like 
| Tattersall, sells horses ; a third, like Christie, sells 





| works of art; and a fourth shall sell little else but 


pawnbrokers’ pledges. We cannot account alto- 

gether for this peculiarity in the profession ; it is 
| more likely to be due to the pressure of the public 
| convenience than to the individual likings or dis- 
| likings of the auctioneers themselves; but what- 
| ever its cause, the system is found to work well, 
| and to merit the confidence of employers. 
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NESTS OF THE Mi\HALI WEAVER-BIRD, 


CURIOUS BIRDS’ NESTS. 


INTERESTING to all, from the thoughtless school- 
boy to the reflective sage, are the nests of the 
feathered tribes ; and at the present season of the 
year, when the voice of the singing of birds is 
heard, and their exquisite fabrications are to be 
found in grove and field, orchard and hedgerow, 
a few observations respecting them may be deemed 
not inappropriate. 

A bird’s nest, although a work of instinct, is 
suggestive of care, ingenuity, and delicacy of 
manipulation, choice in the selection of materials, 
and artifice in its site. It displays order, fitness 
of adaptation, and industry. Nests, however, vary 
in beauty and nicety of structure as well as in the 
materials of which they are composed. Conse- 
quently some are much more attractive to the eye 
than others. Compare, for example, the simple 
platform of sticks which constitutes the nest of 
the turtle-dove or the wood-pigeon, with the com- 
pact and elegant fabric of the chaffinch or the 
goldfinch ; or that of the rook with the pensile 
cradle of the gold-crest, suspended at the extremity 
of a sweeping branch of larch, shrouded amidst a 
profusion of drooping tassels. 

But, however exquisite and pleasing many of 
the nests of our British birds may be, certain it is 





in ingenuity by those of foreign species; and, as 
we have examples before us of some of these, we 
may here at once describe them, by way of com- 
parison with the most artistic specimens of home- 
made manufacture. 

We contemplate a group of hanging nests, some 
suspended at the extremity of a twig or slender 
shoot, and others from a long fibrous leaf. They 
vary in structure and material ; many are of large 
size, firm and compact, and formed of an intricate 
interlacement of long threads of wiry grass; the 
entrance, moreover, is at the extremity of a long 
passage, which leads upwards to a snug chamber, 
so that the bird has to ascend the pendent tunnel. 
In the warmer regions, snakes and monkeys are | 
the chief marauders against which birds have to | 
secure their eggs and nestlings ; and to this end 
is one design of these pendent nests. At the 
same time it must be confessed that many birds 
which have very little to apprehend from snakes, 
and nothing from monkeys, construct elegant 
pensile cradles. We may cite, as European ex- 
aniples, the golden oriole, the gold-crest, and the | 
penduline titmouse. This latter bird is a native 
of Poland, Hungary, Southern France, Italy, ete. 
It breeds abundantly along the banks of the 
Danube, frequenting the reeds and osiers. Its 
nest is like a flask, suspended at the end of a long 








that they are in numerous instances far surpassed | willow twig, or the flexible branch of some other 
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THE PLAIN-SUITED TAILOR BIRD, AND NEST. 


free of the marsh. It is woven from the cotton- 
like wool or down of the catkins or buds of the 
willow or poplar, and mostly overhangs the water, 
swayed to and fro by the breeze. The entrance is 
on one side, and leads to a soft chamber. In 
North America, a group of birds, popularly called 
orioles or starlings, construct pendent nests of the 
most elaborate workmanship ; those of the orchard 
oriole and the Baltimore oriole being especially 
remarkable. 

It is, however, in Africa and India, where tree- 
climbing snakes abound, that pensile nests are the 
most extensively adopted, and present the great- 
est variety. Some consist of the interwoven fibres 
of grasses, and others are formed externally of 
growing leaves, folded purse-like and secured by 
threads. To the makers of the former nests, the 
term of weaver-birds has been popularly applied, 
and to those which construct the latter tailor- 
birds. Some of the nests of the weaver-birds 
much resemble in form a chemist’s glass retort, 
with the tunnel-like neck hanging downwards. 
We have seen many such, attached to the ends of 
palm leaves, brought from continental India and 
Ceylon. In the Deccan, the pensile weaver-bird 
is very common, and there are few wells or pools 
overhung by a tree where their nests are not seen 
pendent. The birds live in small communities, 
and are very noisy in their labours. 





Similar nests, made by an allied species, are very 
common in South Africa, and are hung in clusters 
so low over the water that the mouth of the 
dependent funnel (eight or nine inches long) 
almost touches the surface. . 

We might here enter into a description of 
numerous nests of a similar character, varying In 
details with respect to materials, internal arrange- 
ment, and other particulars, such as those of the 
beautiful baya sparrow or toddy-bird ; of those of 
the yellow-headed weaver-bird of Africa, the cape 
weaver-bird, and many more. Yet, we cannot 
refrain from pausing for a moment as we pass 
along, to contemplate those of the mahali weaver- 
bird of Southern Africa. These pensile or rather 
semi-pensile nests are grouped together in clusters, 
each being in the shape of a reversed pear, but of 
large size ; the opening is at the end of the short 
neck, which hangs downwards, the base of the 
oval body being attached by ligaments to the twig 
or slender bough. The outer investment of the 
nest is entirely composed of the rigid wiry stalks 
of a sort of grass, and the thick ends of each stalk 
are by management so arranged as to protrude 
externally for several inches beyond the cempact 
inner structure. Thus the nest appears as if 
armed with a dense array of retroverted spines, 
bearing no inconsiderable resemblance to the body 
of a porcupine, with its spines partially erected. 
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Dr. A. Smith, who first described this bird and 
its nest, observes that many other species arm 
their nests in the same fashion, but instead of the 
stalks of grass select the slender twigs of shrubs. 
The object is apparent ; it is to present an impedi- 
ment against the advance of intruding snakes. 
We present a figure of the nests of the mahali, 
greatly reduced in size, each measuring about 
eight inches in length, sometimes more. 

The nests of the sociable weaver-bird have been 
often described, but not very accurately. We 
must not, however, at present enlarge upon them. 
With respect to the tailor-birds, they appear to 
be all Indian. 

The brilliant gem-like sun-birds (Cinnyris) are 
said to make the outer fabric of their nests of 
leaves growing at the extremity of a twig, to 
which other leaves are added if necessary. A 
nest of this kind is described by Latham, but the 
bird itself has not been identified. Similar nests 
have often come under our own notice. One of great 
beauty, copied from a specimen in the collection of 
the Zoological Society, is figured‘in the General 
History of Birds published by the Religious Tract 
Society. It is formed of a leaf at the extremity 
of a twig, and is completed so as to constitute a 
pouch by the addition of another leaf of less 
breadth, the edges being sewed together by 
delicate vegetable threads of a white colour, evi- 
dently spun by the bird itself. Within this leafy 

“ase is an inner nest of fine down intermixed with 
fibres. We suspect that it belongs to some species 
of the genus Prinia, which comprises the true 
tailor-birds. The members of this group are by 
no means remarkable for the brilliancy of their 
plumage; they are plain-coloured, slender in form, 
with sharp awl-like beaks, long legs, and short 
feeble wings ; the tail is lengthened and graduated. 
All form their nests externally by drawing together 
the edges of a leaf (or leaves) growing at the end 
of a twig or long leafstalk, the edges being secured 
by: stitches of thread. 

We give on the preceding page an accurate 
figure of the plain-suited tailor-bird (Prinia inor- 
nata), together with its nest. 

The nest of this species is formed of the broad 
ample leaf of the Lettsomia nervosa, (no English 
name,) the edges of which are brought together 
and kept in the proper position by means of many 
filaments of cotton, evidently spun by the bird, 
which, using its bill as a needle, carries them 
through the margins. Moreover, it will be seen 
that the ends of the threads are knotted, in order 
to prevent them from slipping through the nervous 
leaf. It is difficult to conceive how the threads 
were spun, and almost equally so how the knots 
were made, unless they resulted from the friction 
of the leaf upon each thread as it was in the act of 
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being drawn through. Yet the bird may manage 
them by its bill alone, for they are rather swellings 
than intricate knots. The art, however, of the bird 
is not confined to sewing the edges together ; for 
the stalk end of the leaf is so bent and crushed as | 
to form a hood over the opening of the nest, pro- | 
tecting it equally from the sun and the rain. | 
The interior of this leaf-nest is lined with cotton, | 
silky grass, and vegetable fibres which compose a 
soft bed. The bird is by no means timid or re- 
cluse ; it tenants the precincts of houses, and even 





builds elose to dwellings when it can find trees 
suitable to its purpose. Its flight is short and 
irregular. Ants, flies, and other insects constitute 
its food ; its general plumage is of a pale rusty 
brown, but passing into dull white on the under 
parts; the feathers of the tail, the two central 
excepted, are tipped with white. Another species, 
the social tailor-bird, constructs a similar nest, 
and builds in small companies, as do one or two 
other species also. 

Let us now turn to the birds of our own island, 
where, as neither tree snakes nor monkeys exist, 
such as build in trees have comparatively but little 
to fear from natural enemies, unless perhaps fiom 
the squirrel, which (like many other animals of the 
class known as rodents—the rat, for instance) is 
more carnivorous in its appetite than is generally 
supposed. Most of our birds, however, build in 
bushes, hedgerows, low trees, or on the ground; 
and this is the case, generally speaking, with the 
weaker species, incapable, like the rook, crow, or 
magpie, of fighting vigorously in defence of their 
homestead. ‘The eggs and nestlings of these are 
obnoxious to the attacks both of beasts and birds 
of prey, such as the rat, the weasel, thé polecat, 
the kestrel, the moor-harrier, the buzzard, the crow, 
the magpie; and also to the assaults of one rep- 
tile, namely, the common snake, which, as we can 
personally testify, will intertwine itself in the 
hedgerow, and despoil a nest of its unfledged 
tenants ;—we say personally, for we have ourselves 
disturbed a snake in the commission of his ruthless 
work.* It is therefore among such of our native 
birds as build in low situations, that we are to seek 
for instances of especial ingenuity, not only as far 
as structure is concerned, but also as respects the 
art of concealment, wherein they differ from the 
snake-fearing birds of India and Africa, the nests 
of which, so far from being concealed, are for the 
most part conspicuous, but, under ordinary circum- 
stances, unattainable by natural marauders. 

No British bird conceals its nest more effectu- 
ally than the water-ouzel, a bird common along 
our trout streams, especially where they wind 
through rock-girt dales and glens. We have ai 
different times, and not without patience, discovered 
the nest of this bird, sometimes in the fissure of a 
low jutting crag or block of stone, projecting over 
the rushing and bubbling current ; sometimes in a 
crevice on the face of a rock over which tumbles 
a cascade, the spray throwing a veil around the 
spot; sometimes between the rude stones of a 
ruined bridge, or of a tenantless and dilapidated 
watermill long since deserted. Vividly present to 
our mind are the localities to which we allude. 
Wherever it is situated, the nest blends undistin- 





* When on the subject of English snakes, we take the op- 
portunity of inserting a paragraph from a note received from 
a correspondent in reference to the habit of the English viper 
swallowing its young—a fact which has been doubted by natu- 
ralists, and respecting the acceptance of which some hesitation 
was felt by the writer of the present article, in his papers ou 
serpents in the “ Leisure Hour” for last year. The corres- 
pondent in question states as follows :— 

“* A day or two since, a young man, on whose veracity I can 
perfectly rely, informed me that two or three weeks ago, he 
met with a female viper and her young ones, who immeciately 
on their being alarmed entered their mother’s mouth, whence 
he drew them to the number of six or eight after he had killed 
the reptile. ‘This occurred at Shidfield in Fareham, Hants, and 
the young man informs me that he has heard from others in 
the same neighbourhood that they have noticed the same re~ 
markable fact, which may now be considered indisputable.” 
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guishably with the delicate minute ferns, the moss, | 


and lichen, which fill up every chink, peep from 


tints to the humid face of the grey limestone. 
The nest itself is of a large size, and of a domed 
figure with a small aperture on the side. This aper- 
ture, from the nature of the materials of which the 
structure is composed, yields to the passage of the 
bird and then closes, so as to be scarcely discern- 
ible. Externally the nest consists of interwoven 
mosses and lichens, having an internal lining of 
dried vegetable fibres.- 

Of a similar character as to general details, but 
differing in its site, is the nest of the long-tailed 
titmouse. Beautiful and elaborate is the structure 
of this tenement, which is generally placed in the 
middle of a bush, whose old contorted stems and 
branches are covered with tufts of many-coloured 
lichens. To these branches, it not only so assi- 
milates as to seem of natural growth, but is so 
firmly connected as to render its disengagement 
impossible, unless by destroying its form and as- 
pect. To obtain it perfect, the branches must be cut 
away, with the nest undisturbed. Other sites are 
occasionally chosen, but in every instance the nest 
is so artfully hidden as to elude a casual glance. 

Among nests caleulated to deceive the eye, is 
that of the common wren. Various are the sites 
fixed upon by this bird, and as various are the 
structural modifications of the nest. It is always, 
however, of a domed or more or less globular 
figure, with a lateral aperture. A pair of wrens 
once built their nest in the crevice of an aged 
decaying cherry tree, close to a parlour window in 
our garden. The crevice was in the hole of the 
tree, a few feet above the ground, and it was only 
by minute scrutiny, and even then not without 
watching the birds, that the nest itself could be 
detected ; for the visible portion was composed of 
the dust of the mouldering wood, minute particles 
of bark, and bits of grey lichen, so exquisitely put 
together as to deceive the eye. Sometimes the 
wren builds among the intertwined branches of an 
old thorn bush, and the nest looks like a tuft of 
lichen ; sometimes it is placed in the angle between 
the fork of a rough branch, and then resembles a 
natural excrescence. Often it is placed in the 


NEST OF THE GOLDEN-CBRESTED WREN, 


chink of an old wall, blending with the green moss 
and lichen around. We have seen it placed under 
the rude thatch of outhouses, of which it seemed 
merely a little portion. It is a curious cireum- 
stance that the wren is in the habit of making 
several nests and leaving them when nearly fin- 








ished, or at least of completing and using only one. 


| It has been supposed, we know not wherefore, that 
every fissure, and give a picturesque tone of mingled | 


these are the work of the male during the incuba- 
tion of the female, who labours thus for the sake 
of amusement. Ifthese be not structures which 
the pair have from some cause or other deserted, 
may they not be deceptive nests, that is, nests 
calculated to lead to the supposition that the birds 
have accomplished their task and retired, and 
therefore that further search is useless ? 

We have here cited examples of peculiarly artful 
concealment ; but let it be observed that, as a gene- 
ral rule, concealment is the protective plan adopted 
by the feathered race—by the bird which builds in 
the hedgerow or on the bank, among the sedges 
of the morass or the heather of the moorland, in 
the deep hole of a time-worn tree or in a burrow 
on the face of a sandcliff, or the steep bank of the 
river, amidst the shingles of the beach, or in the 
centre of the clover field. Still, there are exceptions. 
The familiar sparrow in our towns and cities seems 
to think more of convenience than concealment. To 
him alike is the gutter under the edge of the roof, a 
crevice in the wall, the ivy or creeper which over- 
spreads it, the recesses of carved masonry-work, and 
the tree in the garden. Yet he never affects a very 
elevated position. 

Such are but a few gleanings from this interest- 
ing subject, which illustrates so remarkably the 
tender loving-kindness with which the benignant 
Creator has provided for the welfare of this depart- 
ment of his works. 





THE PASTOR'S DESOLATED HOME. 

A SKETCH OF LIFE BEFORE SEBASTAPOL. 
Av this moment there are few hearts in England 
which do not rejoice at the return of peace. 
Even the distant sounds of warfare have cast a 
gloom over our land, and many a British home 
has been made desolate since our gallant army 
first set foot upon the soil of Russia, in September, 
1854. Yet hitherto, thanks be to God, England 
has for centuries been shielded from the worst 
misery of war; her homes and hearths have been 
preserved inviolate from the foot of the invader. 
We have heard the din of battle from afar; those 
dear to us have fought and bled in their country’s 
cause ; but never yet have we been called to share 
the bitter pang of those who have been doomed to 
see the home of their childhood ruthlessly devast- 
ated or turned into a barrack, its carefully cherish- 
ed flowers trampled under foot, and those memen- 
toes of other days, so dear to all our hearts, scattered 
to the winds. 

A touching episode of the Crimean campaign, 
as related by the Baron de Bazancourt, in his 
interesting work, entitled, “ Cinq Mois au Camp 
devant Sebastopol,’ may, we think, awaken in the 
hearts of our readers a more lively sense of the 
blessing our land has enjoyed in this immunity 
from domestic invasion. 

M. de Bazancourt, who seems in some sense to 
have filled the post of “ Our own Correspondent” 
to the French government, in the Crimea, was 
desirous of taking up his temporary abode in a 
position the most advantageous for seeing and 
hearing all that was going on. The major of the 
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trenches, accordingly, afforded him hospitality at 
his quarters, in a dwelling called the Clocheton, 
surrounded on all sides by the trenches, teeming 
with French soldiers actively engaged in the 
labours of the siege. This house had formerly 
been the home of a Protestant pastor, most proba- 
bly a German Lutheran ; its little hothouse was 
arranged with a taste and care which bespoke a 
woman’s hand, and in a hidden recess the soldiers 
discovered a rose-coloured bonnet, some Ms. 
papers, and framed prints, chiefly representing 
sacred subjects; a dog wandered timidly in the 
neighbourhood of this devoted dwelling, but a 
black cat was its solitary inmate. ‘“ This creature 
seemed to attach herself to us,’ says M. de 
Bazancourt, “ because we lived in the Clocheton ; 
he weuld doubtless forget us the moment we left 
it, and perchance when the day of our departure 
comes, we shall leave our cat keeping watch over 
the ruins of the Clocheton, even as we found her 
on our arrival, sitting on its threshold.” 

Weeks and months passed on; the French 
officers still found friendly shelter beneath the 
roof of the Clocheton, though many a cannon ball 
had whistled past, partially shattering its walls 
and furrowing the soil around it. 

Easter morning had dawned on Sebastopol, and 
not a single wounded man was that day brought 
into the ambulance. The officers of the Clocheton 
had invited one or two guests in honour of the 
day; the board was spread with the few dainties 
the camp afforded, and a bottle of best bordeaux 
had been opened for the occasion, and drunk “ to 
the health of the living, to the memory of the 
dead.” Amidst the momentary silence which 
ensued, the door suddenly opened, and a pale, 
beardless youth made his appearance, dressed in 
plain clothes. He saluted the company as he 
entered the apartment, but his countenance was 
sad, and he scarcely raised his eyes from the 
ground, 

““* Pardon me, gentlemen,’ said he, in a foreign 
accent ; ‘I beg you may not disturb yourselves.’ 

“ And he quietly seated himself on a trunk in 
the corner of the room. 

“* Were you in quest of any one?’ inquired one 
of the party at table. 

«Pray do not allow me to disturb you,’ again 
rejoined the young man, at the same time casting 
a mournful glance around the apartment. 

“* May I request you, sir, to inform us of your 
errand,’ at length exclaimed one of the officers, 
in a tone of impatience which this unlooked-for 
intrusion fully justified. 

“* By and by,’ gently replied the youth ; ‘ by 
and by P 

** By and by? Oh, but that will not suit our 
purpose at all; you must please to tell us what 
you want at once.’ 

“Forgive my intrusion, gentlemen, but 
this was my father’s house, and here we all dwelt 
together.’ 

*“* Ah! you should have told us that before ; you 
must find the place a good deal changed.’ 

“* Oh, yes! so much changed! it was such a 
pretty spot ! 

“ As the poor fellow said this, his voice faltered, 
and a deep sigh escaped him. All present were 
moved, 





“Come, come, my friend,’ exclaimed oné of the 
guests, ‘sit down and take a glass of wine with 
us, and do not think any more about these sad 
things.’ 

“The youthful ex-proprietor of the Clocheton 
at first declined this invitation, but, after some 
further pressing, he took his seat at our board. 
He then informed us of his father’s name, 
and that he filled the post of Protestant chap- 
lain in the army of Sebastopol. Our young 
visitor himself had been taken prisoner by the 
allied armies, and now acted the part of interpre- 
ter amongst the wounded Russians in the hospital 
of Balaclava. 

“* You cannot imagine,’ he said, ‘what a charm- 
ing little house this was. My father used often to 
say, “ Here it is that I wish to end my days.” 
My poor father! he will not end his days here 
now. We had a beautiful garden, my sister culti- 
vated the flowers herself; and then the conserva- 
tory—it was full of plants. I can fancy I see 
them at this moment, climbing the walls and 
hanging in clusters of verdure from the roof.’ 

“* Certainly, it wears a very different aspect now,’ 
observed one of the officers; ‘the only plant it 
can boast of at present are several casks of brandy 
for the men who labour in the trenches.’ 

“The young man shook his head mournfully. 

“¢ Ah bah! resumed the officer, ‘ everything 
has its time in this world. The flowers will bloom 
again some day, I have no doubt. Meanwhile, 
take this glass of bordeaux, my friend, and cheer 
up a little.’ 

7S. Tt smiled, though somewhat sadly, ac- 
cepted the proffered glass, and said, ‘ Gentle- 
men, you are very kind.’ 

“Then he went on to describe his daily life, at 
the time when he, his father, and sisters dwelt 
together, a happy family, in the now shattered 
Clocheton. : 

“Had any one of our party, more suspicious 
than the rest, entertained any lurking doubts 
as to the identity of the stranger, these must 
quickly have been dispelled by a little incident 
which occurred during his visit. Our dog en- 
tered the room (I call her our dog by right of 
conquest). Poor animal, she lived I knew not 
where, and had been exposed to many a shot ; she 
bore on her side the trace of a ball which had 
slightly grazed her. She wandered continually, 
at first within sight of the house, but the moment 
any of us attempted to approach her, she fled away 
terrified. We had at last succeeded in convincing 
her that our intentions towards her were of a 
friendly nature ; her shyness gradually disappeared, 
and, following the example of the black cat, she 
became our guest. The soldiers knew her well, 
and named her ‘ The dog of the Clocheton.’ 

“The moment she entered the room our young 
visitor uttered a ery of joyful surprise, and, hold- 
ing out his hand towards her, called her by some 
name, hitherto unknown to us. The poor creature 
cocked its ears in surprise, gazed for a moment at 


ithe youth, and then, bounding forward, sprang 


upon his knee and licked his face and hand in an 
eestacy of delight. It was a touching scene ; the 


' young man spoke to the dumb animal as if it could 


understand what he said, and as he stooped down 
and kissed its tawny head, tears started to his 
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eyes. All happy recollections of the past were to | 
him at that moment associated with the faithful | 
dog, who had formerly shared that pleasant home | 
with him and those he loved. 

“ M. H—— sat with us a few moments more; | 
then, pointing to a portrait which hung against 
the wall, he said, ‘That is the portrait of my | 
youngest sister; will you permit me to take it 
away with me ?’ 

“* Certainly,’ we replied; ‘everything here is 
your own property : take whatever you like.’ 

“ He thanked us cordially, took this portrait, and | 
a small engraving of the Last Supper, after Leon- | 
ardo da Vinci, from the wall, and then bidding us 
a courteous farewell, rejoined the English soldier 
who had escorted him from Balaclava. 

“We watched him as he took his departure: every 
few steps he paused and turned back to bestow 
yet one more parting glance upon the home which 
perchance he never was to gaze upon again.” 


Visions of peace having dawned upon Europe 
since the above was written, may we not trust | 
that the presage expressed in this closing paragraph | 
will not meet with its fulfilment, and that the 
pastor’s son shall yet gaze upon his home under 
brighter and more prosperous circumstances ? 
Before long, perchance, shall the Clocheton shelter 
beneath its renovated roof a happy and united 
family, who, amid their peaceful avocations, will 
only remember the din of war and its terrible 
accompaniments as a fearful and unquiet dream. 
Fain would we hope that the song of the Psalmist 
may then be echoed from their hearts, “ Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” 








ECHOES OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 


NO. Ill.— MEN OF THE MARBLE CHAIR. 





Tuat the king is the fountain of justice is a 
maxim which obtained, as to the spirit of it, long | 
before it was formally expressed. When a patri- 

archal sort of sovereign in the oldest times sat in | 
the gate, and every man who had any complaint or | 
cause came to him, that he might do them justice, 

that venerated ruler, whose prerogatives had not 

come to be minutely scanned and rigidly bounded, | 
was deemed to be in possession of a legal authority 
so absolute as to be in some sort divine. And | 
though in less ancient times, and in our western | 
world, other forms of government were blended | 
with the kingly—and among our Saxon fathers, 
the priest, the earl, and the thane, appeared in the 
royal councils, and had a voice in judicial and legis- 
lative decisions—for during a long season they 
were blended, and an accurate distinction between 
them in practice and theory is a comparatively 
modern refinement—yet the crowned head was 
thought fullest of wisdom, as the rudely sceptred 
hand surpassed others in strength. By common 
consent, the king was most knowing and most 
able. There were inferior courts of justice in our 
old Anglo-Saxon land, for the king could not be 
everywhere himself; but all the streams of justice 
were acknowledged to flow from him as the 
original source ; and when these were multiplied, 
still he sat at certain times in the great hall of his 
palace, administering justice with his own lips ; 


| 
| 
} 





and litigants came and told their tale in the royal 
ear, and sought the termination of their quarrels 
frem his behest. So sat Edward the Confessor, in 
his palatial hall at Westminster, the great father- 
judge of the realm, his people bowing to his 
decisions with reverence, if not always with satis- 
faction. 

Kingship lost nothing in England, of individual 
power, by passing from the Saxon to the Norman ; 
on the contrary, William, amidst his barons, sat 
more potent than Edward amidst his thanes. He 
was feudal lord of the land, and transferred to his 
court at Westminster notions and usages such as 
prevailed in Normandy and throughout France. 
As monarch over his new kingdom, he was an 
exaggerated impersonation of the feudal power, 


which reigned in every baron’s castle, meting out 
| 5 eS 5 
| justice, according to its own fashion among the 


members of the household. England was for a 
while a sort of Norman fortress, and the subjects 
of the king were dealt with as his children, his 
servants, and his retainers. In 1069, the Abbot 
of Peterborough was tried in person before the 
king at Westminster—the first particular notice 
we have of a law court on the spot, the first 
judicial scene which appears amidst the festivities 
of Norman times, and a prelude to manifold legal 
transactions and proceedings, which impart to 
Westminster Hall nobler memories than arise out 
of its most gorgeous coronation banquets. In 
1234 we find a curious case tried before Henry 
III, in person, many of his bishops and principal 
subjects being present on the occasion. Seven 
Jews were brought before him, absurdly charged 
with having stolen and circumcised a boy at Nor- 
wich, keeping him in confinement with a view to 
his crucifixion at the following passover. Matthew 
Paris says: ‘“ They were convicted of this crime, 
and in the king’s presence confessed themselves 
guilty, and were detained in prison afterwards, to 
await his pleasure.” According to another au- 
thority— Fabyan—they were released without 
punishment. 

In 1256, John Stowe tells us that “king Henry 
sat in the exchequer of this Hall, Westminster, 
and there set down order for the appearance of the 
sheriffs and bringing in of their accounts; and 
there were five marks set on every sheriff's head, 
for a fine, because they had not distrained every 
person that might spend £15 land by the year, to 
receive the order of knighthood, according as the 
same sheriffs were commanded.” 

The express mention of the Court of Exchequer 
indicates that the rudimental administration of 
justice had given place to something more definite 
and artificial. At an early period matters relating to 
revenue scem to have been separately considered, 
and to have come under distinct adjudication. A 
particular chamber was set apart, and at particular 
seasons the great lords of the king’s court there 
met the monarch; and so arose the Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

Another court, branching out of the curia regis, 
appears in the reign of king John, before Magna 
Charta; this was the Common Pleas. King’s 
Bench and Chancery are recognisable in the reign 
of Edward 1. Physiologists inform us that the 
higher organs of animal life are found undeve- 
loped in the lower types of animal existence; and 
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so, seminally, are found in the primitive constitu- | displaced when the chancery court was en- 


tion of the Norman king's court, powers which 
have unfolded themselves under the culture of 
later civilization, into the elaborate formation of our 
modern law practice. 
judging in the earliest Westminster Hall little 


But the worthies who sat | 


dreamt of the manifold distinctions, divisions, in- | 


tricacies, and subtleties in which their descend- 


ants of the ermine and coif would become involved | 


in the nineteenth century. 
Even among the officers of the Saxon kings we 


find a Chancellor—shall we say so called from his | 
power of cancelling what was contrary to law ? or | 
from the cancelli, the lattice-work or cross bars | 
which separated the multitude from the chancel or | 
| position in Palace Yard, he declared he would not 


recess in which he sat ? 
This now important functionary first was far 


from being Lord High Chancellor: he was little | 


more at first than clerk of the king’s closet. In 


Norman times, for a good while, the Lord High | 
Justiciary was the chief law officer of the Crown. | 
The Saxon chancellor had, however, his legal func- | 


tions, and the earliest reported decision of a chan- 
cery lawyer is, we believe, that of the renowned 
St. Swithin, of moist memory, who, when he held 


closed. 

The first layman who sat in the marble chair 
was Sir Robert Bourchier, knight, who took the 
place of Robert de Stratford, and who, with his 
royal master Edward 111, sought to exclude the 
ex-chancellor from his seat in parliament; where- 
upon one day asad fracas occurred in Westminster 
Hall, reminding us a little of what has lately been 
doing in our own day in the Wensleydale Peer- 
age case. When Stratford, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, appeared in pontifical robes, with his 
crosier, demanding admittance to the chamber of 
peers, he was seized and carried to the bar of the 
Court of Exchequer. After this, taking up his 


stir till the king admitted him to parliament. 
“ Thou art a traitor ; thou hast deceived the king, 
and betrayed the realm,” exclaimed some of the 
royal party. “The curse of the Almighty, and of 
his blessed mother, and of St. Thomas, and mine 
also, be upon the heads of them who inform the 


_ king so,” rejoined the vengeful priest. 


the great seal, had an old woman come before him | 


seeking redress in equity, for a rude assault com- 
mitted upon her, whereby she had been shoved 
about on her way to market, so that all the eggs 
in her basket were crushed to pieces. 


The installations of Simon de Langham and Sir 
Robert Thorpe are specially mentioned in the 
reign of Edward 111, the former as extraordinarily 
magnificent, the latter as grand by the presence 
and assistance of his predecessor, the renowned 


| William of Wickham. Archbishop Arundel’s occu- 


Lord Chan- | 


cellor Swithin’s decision was more practical, as it | 
was more marvellous, than those of his successors | 
are wont to be; for, according to the report of | 


this great case, in William of Malmsbury, the saint, | 


while he gave judgment against the aggressor, 
made over the eggs the sign of the cross, and 


thereby miraculously consolidated shell and yolks ; | 


| 


| 
| 


so that we doubt not the good market woman went | 


away from that Court of Chancery far merrier than 
people since have done, for she brought out a far 
better estate than had been thrown in. 

The chancellors at first were clerical personages ; 
but in the reign of Henry 111, we are presented 
with the variety of a lady keeper of the great seal, 
in the person of Queen Eleanor, who actually sat 
in judgment, in the Aula Regis, except when the 
private domestic affair of the birth of a young 
prince kept her at home. 

Anciently, the king’s court migrated with his 
Majesty from place to place, and was held at West- 
minster, Winchester, or Gloucester, as the case 
might be; and the same custom was observed 
with regard to the distinct branches into which 
the original court became divided, until the mani- 
fest inconveniences of the arrangement produced a 
change ; and in the reign of Edward 111, Chancery 
settled down at Westminster. A corner of the 
great hall had already been allotted to the Com- 
mon Pleas ; and now at the upper end, on the right 
hand side, in a recess left open, with only a bar to 
keep off the suitors and people, the hitherto move- 
able authority was fixed. A marble table on an 
elevated floor, ascended by five or six steps, with a 
marble chair close to it, were the visible signs of 
this dignified court.. Writs and letters patent were 
signed on the table, and my lords were inaugurated 
to office by being solemnly seated in the chair. 
These memorials of chancery justice existed in 
Dugdale’s time, and are said to have been 





pation of the marble chair was remarkable for the 
trial of William Thorpe, a priest, for heresy. 
* Being brought before Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Chancellor of England, when that 
I came to him,” says the poor priest, “ he stood 
in a great chamber, and much people about him, 
and when that he saw me he went fast into a 
closet, bidding all secular men that followed him 
to go forth from him.” After a long colloquy, the 
chancellor said: “ Be this thing well known to 
thee, that God, as I wot well, hath called me again 
and brought me into this land for to destroy thee 
and the false sect that thou art of, as, by God 
(such was his awful blasphemy) I shall pursue 
you so narrowly, that I shall not leave a step of 
you in this land.” After this loving address, the 
Lollard confessor replied: “ Sir, the holy prophet 
Jeremy said to the false prophet Anany, * When 
the word that is the prophecy of a prophet is 
known or fulfilled, then it shall be known that the 
Lord sent the prophet in truth.’” The chancellor 
was little pleased at this sharp kind of rejoinder, 
in which so many of the early English so-called 
heretics excelled, and with another oath, and a 
coarse threat, dismissed the accused to a “ foul 
unhonest prison,” where, it is to be feared, William 
Thorpe ended his days. 

Among the men of the marble chair, Cardinal 
Beaufort appears conspicuous in the reign of 
Henry v, not for any good qualities, but for his 
pride and rapacity. So great was his wealth and 
so keen his avarice, that when the king sought 
from him pecuniary help in his troubles, this 
keeper of both royal conscience and royal seal 
would not give a farthing, but only lend—nor that 
without the first security. The king offered his 
crown rather than not get the gold he wanted; and 
we have thus the strange fact of a sovereign of 
England pawning his crown to a lord chancellor. 

The reign of Henry virt presents to us two of 
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'| he returned to his private chamber, and his public 


|| men attending his levee, he issued out into them, 
| apparelled all in red, in the habit of a cardinal, 
| which was either of fine scarlet or else of crimson 
|| satin, taffety damask, or caffa, the best that he 
| could get for money; and upon his head a round 
| pillion, with a noble of black velvet set to the 
|| same in the inner side; he had also a tippet of 
|| fine sables about his neck; holding in his hand a 
| very fine orange, whereof the meat or substance 


| 
i 
| 
i 
i 


| confections against the pestilent airs, the which he 


| other, presenting an unparalleled succession—both 
| great, very great, but exhibiting each his own kind 
| of greatness, between which, as to superiority, the 
| yeader will very soon decide—Cardinal Wolsey and 
|| Sir Thomas More. 


|| description of two very characteristic scenes asso- 
|| ciated with the marble 
| Cavendish, his biographer, and one of his house- 
|| hold, thus quaintly describes the first. 


|| there till eleven of the clock, hearing suitors and 


| was entered into his chamber of presence, there 


|| pole-axes in their hands; and thus he went until 
| he came to Westminster Hall door, and there 
|| slighted and went after this manner up through 


| most commonly stay awhile at a bar made for him 
|| alittle beneath the chancery on the right hand, 
| and there commune somé¢ time with the judges, 
|| and some time with other persons. 





| his train and furniture, in manner as I have de- 
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the most remarkable men that ever filled the | 
marble chair—one immediately succeeding the 


In connexion with the former, we have a 


seat at Westminster. 


“ Having risen by day-break and heard mass, 


rooms being now filled with noblemen and gentle- 


within was taken out, and filled up again with the 
part of a sponge, wherein was vinegar and other 


most commonly smelt unto passing among the 
press, or else when he was pestered with many 
suitors. There was also borne before him, first, 
the great seal of England, and then his cardinal’s 
hat, by a nobleman or some worthy gentleman, 
right solemnly, bareheaded. And as soon as he 


were attending his coming to await upon him to 
Westminster Hall, as well noblemen and other 
worthy gentlemen, as noblemen and gentlemen of 
his own family ; thus passing forth with two great 
crosses of silver borne before him ; with also two 
great pillars of silver, and his pursuivant-at-arms 
with a great mace of silver gilt. Then his gen- 
tlemen ushers cried and said, ‘On, my lords and 
masters, on before! make way for my lord’s 
grace!’ Thus passed he down from his chamber 
to the hall; and when he came to the hall door, 
there was attendant for him his mule, trapped 
altogether in crimson velvet and gilt stirrups. 
When he was mounted, with his cross-bearers and 
pillar-bearers also upon great horses trapped 
with fine scarlet, then marched he forward with 


cared, having about him four footmen with gilt 


the hall into the chancery; howbeit he would 


And that 
done he would repair into the chancery, sitting 


determining of divers matters. And from thence 
he would divers times go into the Star Chamber, 
as occasion did serve, where he spared neither 
high nor low, but judged every one according to 
their merits and deserts.” 





As to his last public judicial appearance, Lord 


| Campbell observes :—* On the first day of Michael- | 


mas term, which then began in the middle of Octo- 
ber, he headed the usual grand procession to West- 
minster Hall, riding on his mule, attended by his 
crosses, his pillars, and his poleaxes, and an im- 
mense retinue to defend the great seal and the 
eardinal’s hat. It was remarked that in the pro- 
cession, and while sitting in the Court of Chancery, 
his manner was dignified and collected, although 
he, and all who beheld him, knew that he had 
touched the highest point of all his greatness, and 
from the full meridian of his glory he hastened to 
his setting.” 

Sir Thomas More, being neither cardinal, arch- 
bishop, nor a dignitary of the realm, but simply a 
wise man and a learned lawyer, though very popular 
among those who could appreciate his character 
and qualifications, it was thought necessary to 
induct him into the chancellor’s office, with 
state and dignity, for the purpose of impressing 
the vulgar mind, dazzled with the pageantry of 
his predecessor. The procession was headed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, the first peer, and the Duke of 
Suffolk, the king’s brother-in-law : the nobles and 
courtiers in and about London, together with the 
most distinguished members of the legal profession 
followed in order. On reaching Palace Yard, the 
new chancellor in his robes was conducted by the 
two great dukes to the marble chair, when Norfolk, 
by the king’s command, made an oration in honour 
of More, vindicating the royal choice of a man who 
belonged to neither the church nor the nobility, 
but was one who had both wife and children. A 
speech is there reported as having been delivered 
by Sir Thomas, in the course of which, turning to 
the marble chair, he made the following remarks :— 

“ But when I look upon this seat—when I 
think how great and what kind of personages have 
possessed this place before me—when I call to 
mind who he was that sat in it last of all—a man 
of what singular wisdom, of what notable experi- 
ence, what a prosperous and favourable fortune he 
had for a great space, and how, at last, dejected 
with a heavy downfall, he hath died inglorious— 
I have cause enough, by my predecessor’s example, 
to think honour but slippery, and this dignity not 
so grateful to me as it may seem to others; for 
both it is a hard matter to follow with like paces 
or praises a man of such admirable wit, prudence, 
authority, and splendour, to whom I may seem 
but as the lighting of a candle when the sun is 
down ; and also the sudden and unexpected fall of 
so great a man as he was doth terribly put me in 
mind that this honour ought not to please me too 
much, nor the lustre of this glittering seat dazzle 
mine eyes. Wherefore, I ascend this seat as a 
place full of Jabour and danger, void of all solid 
and true honour, the which by how much the 
higher it is, by so much greater fall I am to fear, 
as well in respect of the very nature of the thing 
itself as because I am warned by this late fearful 
example.” 

This speech looks too much like a composition 
made for the hero, at the end of his history, to be 
thoroughly genuine ; and we share in the suspicion 
that Master Roper, the reporter, had more to do 
with it than his great grandfather the chancel- 
lor. However that may be, no one before had 
so worthily filled that seat of honour and re- 
sponsibility as he who was now installed. In 
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days when the saying, as true as ever, had grown 
old, that “no one could hope for a favourable 
judgment, unless his fingers were tipt with gold,” 
he administered justice with as much impartiality 
as diligence. ‘“ Having heard causes in the fore- 
noon between 8 and 11, after dinner he sat in an 
open hall, and received the petitions of all who 
chose to come before him, examining their cases 
and giving them redress where it was in his power, 
according to law and good conscience; and the 
poorer and the meaner the suppliant was, the more 
affably he would speak unto him—the more 
heartily he would hearken to his cause, and with 
speedy trial despatch him.” 

“It happened on a time that a beggar woman’s 
little dog, which she had lost, was presented for a 
jewel to Lady More, and she had kept it some 
se’night very carefully; but at last the beggar 
had notice where her dog was, and presently she 
came to complain to Sir Thomas, as he was sitting 
in his hall, that his lady withheld her dog from 
her. Presently my lady was sent for, and the 
dog brought with her, which Sir Thomas, taking 
in his hands, caused his wife, because she was the 
worthier person, to stand at the upper end of the 
hall and the beggar at the lower end; and saying 
that he sat there to do every one justice, he bade 
each of them call the dog ; which, when they did, 
the dog went presently to the beggar, forsaking 
my lady. When he saw this he bade my lady be 
contented, for it was none of hers; yet she, repin- 
ing at the sentence of the Lord Chancellor, agreed 
with the beggar, and gave her a piece of gold, 
which would well have bought three dogs; and 
so all parties were agreed, every one smiling to 
see his manner of inquiring out the truth.” 

Never since his time, we may add, has anything of 
the kind been seen more morally beautiful in West- 
minster Hall than the well-known demeanour of 
More towards his aged father, then puisne judge 
in the Court of King’s Bench. ‘“ Every day during 
term time, before the chancellor began business 
in his own court, he went into the Court of King’s 
Bench, and, kneeling before his father, asked and 
received his blessing. So, if they met together at 
readings in Lincoln's Inn, notwithstanding his 
high office he offered the pre-eminence in argu- 
ment to his father, though, from regard to judicial 
subordination, this offer was always refused.” 

The heart of the man Wolsey is seen in the 
gay pageant of his installation, as the heart of the 
man More is seen in the filial love and reverence 
which he cherished for his aged parent. With all 
More’s infirmities and errors—making due dedue- 
tion for his sympathy with a persecuting age—for 
alas! he did by his severity to some Protestants 
brought before him, practically deny the principles 
of tolerance which, with such fair and beautiful 
eloquence, he had illustrated in his “ Utopia”—this 
upright chancellor, in the reign of the most 
tyrannical of monarchs, must impress us as an 
embodiment of high moral grandeur—as a really 
honest man. How all Wolsey’s grandeur fades 
away, and his moral meanness comes out to the 
eye of posterity! How to the same eye, amidst 
the gloom of his affliction, emerges the radiant 
form of More! 
rectifies many errors, and often anticipates the 
judgments of another world. 





Time destroys many illusions, | 


HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF CHARACTER. 


On, how much have we to do, every one of us, before the 
years of our earthly life, few or many, be finally spent 
and the thrones are set for judgment! This is the thought 
which ought to press upon all of us. Granted that we 
are not chargeable with acts of gross transgression ; grant- 
ed that our lives are outwardly blameless ; granted that no 
forms of palpable evil haunt us in these days of our youth 
and gladness ;—yet, are we making preparation for heaven ? 
are we seeking Him, preparing our hearts to seek Him, 
whom to know is eternal life, whom to love is heaven? If 
not now, when shall we begin this work? When? 
When the evil days come—days of weakness, and of re- 
morse, and of bitterness? when the sound is already in 
our ears, “ Behold, the bridegreom cometh ?” when the 
door is already shut, and they who stand without cannot 
enter? God forbid that this should be the fate of any one 
of us—capable of such happiness, but capable, too, of such 
misery, as no imagination can conceive beforehand, and no 
power change when once felt ! 


CONVERSION OF REV. T. ADAM. 


A HUNDRED years ago, there was a vigorons-minded man 
and an able scholar, the rector of Wintringham in Lincoln- 
shire. Entering the ministry without love to Ged or to 
the souls of men, for years he spent his professional income 
on self-indulgence ; and whilst the pastor amused himself, 
the people perished. At last his conscience was awakened, 
and as his conduct grew correct, his preaching became 
earnest and arousing. Still he was ignorant of “ Christ 
crucified ;”” and as his was not the ministry of reconciliation, 
no effect followed his solemn exhortations. He was vexed 
at the epistle to the Romans; for, hard as he found it to 
attain a life of superior sanctity, St. Paul seemed to make 
no account of human goodness, however eminent; and 
although he read Grotius and Hammond, they did not 
resolve his difficulties. But being a man of strong native 
sense, he could not rest in this uncertainty. Accordingly, 
one day he “spread the matter before the Lord,” and en- 
treated him to pity his distress, and guide him by his 
Holy Spirit into the understanding of the truth. Then 
taking upihis Greek Testament; he read carefully over the 
first six thapters of the Romans. ‘To his unspeakable 
astonishment, his difficulties disappeared. The righteous- 
ness of God was revealed to him. He saw that justification 
through Jesus Christ alone is the great burden of the 
Gospel, the grand display of God’s perfections, and the 
only principle of genuine holiness. He rejoiced with 
exceeding joy. His conscience was purged from guilt 
through the atoning blood of Christ, and his heart set at 
liberty to run the way of God’s commandments, in a spirit 
of filial love and holy delight; and from that hour Mr. 
Adam began to preach salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ.— Dr. Hamilton’s Emblems from Eden. 


AN EXCELLENT RULE. 


“Tw a mixed conversation,” says the pious John Newton, 
“it is a good rule to say nothing without a just cause, te 
the disadvantage of others.” ‘The same writer says: “I 
was once in a large company where very severe things 
were spoken of Mr. W., when one person seasonably 
observed, that though the Lord was pleased to effect con- 
version and edification by a variety of means, he had never 
known anybody convinced of error by what was said of 
him behind his back. This was about thirteen years ago, 
and it has been on my mind as an useful hint ever since.” 
We find the above admirable suggestion in an exchange 
paper, and think it worthy of a conspicuous place in owr 
own, 





AN EXAMPLE FOR CHRISTIANS. 
Tne Hindoos, when gathering in their harvest, before it 


is removed from the threshing-floor, take ovt the portion 
for their god. However poor, or however small the crop 


may be, the god’s portion is first given. 


























